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A SPIRIT WHICH INCLUDES THE COMMUNITY 


N able disciple of Auguste Comte has recently warned us 
again of the perils of communal and other spirits. ‘‘ When 
all the other ghosts have yielded place to relationships, physical, 
biological, or social, which their presence obscured, there will still 
remain one ghost, so firmly entrenched in countless ways that 
it will not come under general suspicion for many years. And 
that one ghost is mind. Few today, even among specialists, recog- 
nize that mind is like gravity, or like sickness, or like ‘vital 
principle’, simply an abstract name for certain concrete, des- 
eribable relationships.’’ So says Miss Sabin.? 

The lessons, which positivism knew how to impress so well 
upon the thinkers of the last century, can not be said again too 
many times. But a criticism, whose foree depends upon an empha- 
sis of half the truth, may easily over-stir the depths of one’s 
emotional beliefs or unbeliefs—that muddy sea which surges under- 
neath the intellect of man and over which the intellect stands 
guard, or should stand guard. Reading Miss Sabin’s article, I 
felt myself gently tossed by the waves of this same ocean, and 
I had given expression to certain well considered thoughts in an 
article which shall remain unpublished except by title. It was 
ealled On Losing One’s Mind—a Sequel to Giving up the Ghost. 
But these reflections had come to have a front and back; and as 
their positive aspect began to interest me more and more, their 
negative side engaged me less and less. I had begun—but this was 
after all the revival of an old habit of thought—rather to mis- 
trust the ancient device of bringing ‘‘will’’ and ‘‘memory’’ and 
finally ‘‘mind’’ and other diverse things under the same dis- 
credited heading in order to discredit them as well. Not that the 
argument continues to leave me cold. The opposite is the case. 
It is that whenever I meet a phrase like ‘‘slave-morality’’ or the 
“‘theological stage’’ or ‘‘mere metaphysics’’ or even ‘‘ghosts,’’ I 
shrewdly suspect that the writer is seeking to betray my emotional 
nature into playing me some odd trick. 


A believer in the reality of ghosts and particularly in the 
reality of communal spirits, I have been cudgeling my brains for 
a formula which would epitomize the meaning of these sprites. 

1Ethel E. Sabin, Giving up the Ghost, this JouRNAL, December 16, 192C, 
Vol. XVII, No. 26. 
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Miss Sabin’s definition fails to give me quite the sense of which I 
am in search. Moreover I wish to convince Miss Calkins too, so 
that my definition of spirit must not be merely single-minded but 
must embrace communal minds as well. But let me have out 
with my thesis at once. Perhaps Miss Sabin will take it to 
contain the same sense as her own. It is this: Wherever there 
exists a conflict among points of view, there there is a mind. I 
do not say that this is all that goes to make a mind. It is only an 
essential character. If it be not a sufficient condition it is at least 
a necessary one. What it is that constitutes a point of view and 
when it is that they conflict, are matters for the logician to unravel. 
Here it will be enough to illustrate our meaning. Let us begin with 
the simplest of examples. 


Consider, if you will, the case of any object of perception. I 
walk around the table and observe it from many points of view. 
These points of view conflict. Accordingly, a mind is involved 
in the total situation. The real table, the only real table, is the one 
which emerges, through a reconcilation of the conflict. Your 
ens realissimum, Sir Realist, is an empty class. Suppose now that 
a number of observers be seated around this same table, this time 
the object of their joint perception. It is clear that their points 
of view conflict. Accordingly, a mind is involved in the total 
situation—a group-mind, if you like, and as simple an illustration 
of such a mind as might be cited. ‘‘Many men, many minds’’ is 
no less proverbial than the ‘‘man of many minds.’’ It is accident, 
pure and simple, where these view-points are placed, provided they 
conflict. That is the contention. 

There are times, you will say, when the mind plays host not 
to a conflict but to a reconcilation of the conflict, when it 
oceupies itself in the contemplation of unvarnished truth. But 
these synthetic formulas,? which yield up the truth about the world, 

2One may easily, if he likes, multiply illustrations of how points of view 
may be reversed without effecting any higher synthesis, Compare a passage 
from the pen of Romain Rolland, which the London Morning Post would have 
applauded no doubt and quite properly, in September, 1914, when it was written, 
with a passage which the Morning Post publishes in 1920. ‘‘Our France, 
which bleeds from so many other wounds, has suffered nothing more cruel than 
the attack against her Parthenon, the cathedral of Reims, Notre-Dame of 
France. ... The fact is that we regard the spirit higher than the flesh. Very 
different in that respect from those German intellectuals, who, one and all, at 
my reproaches for the sacrilegious acts of their devastating armies replied with 
one voice: ‘May all the world’s art perish rather than a single German grena- 
dier.’’’ Here speaks a fine and gentle spirit and this is its echo. ‘‘For our- 
selves we count the Carnegie Library and the Municipal Offices of Cork as dust 
in the balance compared with the loss of those dear young Englishmen slaugh- 
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if they convey any meaning to the mind, stand always for an act 
of recapitulation—an act in which the one may again be seen as 
emerging from the many, in which the many may again be seen as 
shot through with what is really one. Too little is it realized that 
every act of perception is at bottom a tour de force and this fact 
is little recognized because this tour de force is generally and 
habitually en un tour de main. ‘‘In all that pretends to the name 
of science,’’ says Hegel, ‘‘it is indispensable that reason should not 
sleep—that reflection should be in full play. To him who looks 
upon the world rationally, the world in turn presents a rational 
aspect.’’ To invite the novitiate who has entered the gateway of 
science to find his way through to the end, is the same as to tax 
his faith with this fundamental demand: ‘‘Look, Sir, upon the 
world rationally and the world will in turn present a rational 
aspect. The relation is mutual.’’ But such a striving for a 
rational understanding of things is as easy to recommend as it is 
difficult to practise, for every man finds about him, not inevitably 
a world of pure being but a world becoming; not a world ready 
made but a world in the making. The world of pure being is the 
world that continually emerges as the result of an habitual tour 
de force. 

I know that to many a reader this statement of the ease will 
appear as one of those time-worn Hegelisms and so as something 
manifestly true or clearly false. To others it will seem as if the 
matter thus conceived were oversimplified. The ‘‘modern’’ logician 
will be specially distressed for the sound of wheels going round 
tered while doing their duty.’’ Perhaps it would be an exacter analogy were we 


to compare Cork and Louvain. It is right to say that the English press (mind- 
ful of this last analogy) does not agree with the Post. 


If any one wishes a further example let him tax his brains to discover a 
difference between the slogan ‘‘ America first’’ and ‘‘ Deutschland ueber alles.’’ 
A ery, which quite properly excited universal and derisive opposition in 1914, 
may help to win a national election in 1920, when the boot is on the other foot. 
The late unpleasantness in Europe, instead of effecting at once a higher moral 
synthesis, ends with our adopting in so many instances the point of view which 
we set out to destroy. The limiting case of this method of settling a difference 
of opinion is revealed in the tale of the two knights, who fought about the color 
of the shield, when each had looked upon one side only—the side his opponent 
had not observed. You may imagine each one erying out as he attacks the 
other: Magna est veritas et praevalebit! Far from the belief, however, that no 
higher moral synthesis has been evolved and will one day play its réle, I prefer 
to dwelling on such particularities some higher aspiration as an article of hope 
if not of faith. Hegel says, ‘‘like the soul-conductor Mercury, the idea is in 
truth the leader of peoples and of the World; and Spirit, the rational and 
necessitated will of that conductor, is and has been the director of the events of 
the world’s history.’?’ Mens est omne magnum humanum. 
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is scarcely audible. Consider an example which might suggest itself 
as not a case of mind at all and yet as a case of mind by 
definition. The point of view of the Martians and that of our- 
selves conceivably conflict. Suppose their foremost speculative 
physicist, whom we may refer to familiarly as Skygad, does not 
agree with Einstein concerning the nature of mass. Is it fair 
to eall this difference of view, the combined divergence Einstein- 
Skygad, a group-mind? I should answer, Yes. And why do we 
hesitate to call it a case of mind? Not because each view is 
unconscious of its opponent view. Conflicting views abide in any 
mind without consciousness that they conflict. We hesitate to 
call the conflict of our own view and the Martian view a case of 
mind because there seems no practical prospect of a reconciliation. 
It is here that reason sleeps and progressive reconciliation of the 
conflict seems essential to the being of mind. But mens semper 
cogitat, if it be true, requires interpretation. 

I recall having seen long ago a cartoon representing this same 
Skygad on visit to the planet where we find ourselves. Accident 
had led him to a chess resort and he was making an entry in his 
diary: ‘*‘Came upon two strange earth-beings in dispute regarding 
a set of diminutive idols. First one and then the other demanded 
some special arrangement of the idols; after which each one 
lapsed into sullen silence.’’ It is clear that the Martian regarded 
such employment as serving no fair end. His own view and that 
of the chess enthusiasts did not conform. Who shall say what each 
might not have gained through a sympathetic understanding of 
the other! 


Henry Braprorp SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





THE NEED OF A NEW ENGLISH WORD TO EXPRESS 
RELATION IN LIVING NATURE 


Part II 
III 
THE RELATION BETWEEN PARTS IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


The particular parts to be requisitioned for this illustration are 
the muscles and the nerves of animals. On the basis of hundreds of 
anatomical and physiological investigations made during the last 
half century especially, we are now able to state the relation between 
these parts in the following way: (a) From the functional stand- 
point, the dependence of muscular mechanism upon neural mechan- 
ism and of neural mechanism upon muscular mechanism is such that 
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neither could have any activational value to the organism without 
the other; (b) from the originative and developmental standpoint, 
the dependence of each of these mechanisms upon the other is such 
that neither could have come into being at all without the other. 

It has of course long been one of the commonplaces of physiology 
that all ordinary muscular action is incited by, and consequently is 
so far dependent upon, stimuli reaching the muscles through the 
nerves. But various facts, such as that of the ready response of 
muscle to direct stimulation, 7.e., stimuli applied experimentally to 
the muscle itself instead of to the nerve going to the muscle, permit 
or even encourage us to conceive the contraction of muscles to be 
an operation due solely to the nature of the muscles themselves, the 
nerves playing merely some such secondary part as that of determin- 
ing just when or under what particular circumstances contraction 
shall take place. If, for instance, a muscle will contract as well in 
response to a direct pinch or a directly applied electric current, as 
to these stimuli coming to it by way of a nerve, why may we not 
suppose that the nerve’s part in the business is really rather 
incidental ? 

Well, for one thing, but little reflection is required to recognize 
that the fact that a muscle can be made to contract by sending an 
electric current through it does not prove much about its original 
and inherent ability to contract; nor does contraction thus induced 
give much clue to the question of whether other kinds of stimuli 
may also induce contraction. That a gun may be discharged by ap- 
plying an electric spark to the powder, proves a little something, 
but really very little, about the explosive nature of powder. 

It is only through great study of both the activational relation 
between mature muscle and nerve, and of the origin and development 
of these in the individual and in the whole animal series, that true 
insight into the nature of the relation between them is reached. 

The evidence in the case is altogether too voluminous and intri- 
cate to be detailed here. Only results can be given and these in the 
most concentrated form possible. The matter reaches through the 
whole gamut of structure and activity in the animal world, from the 
most elaborate and refined operations of civilized man, to the crudest, 
simplest movements of creatures, like sponges, near the bottom of the 
scale. The simplest phase which we shall touch is that of the re- 
flex are. 

The conception of this structure is now so well established in 
physiology and psychology that the merest outline of what it is will 
suffice. The two most essential elements in it are an inwardly placed 
contractile cell (basis of muscle), known as the effector, and a more 
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superficial, sensory cell (basis of sense organ), for contact with the 
outside world, known as the recepior.? At their simplest, effector and 
receptor are in contact with each other. But more commonly by far, 
at least one other element in the form of an elongated cell intervencs 
between the two, this being known as the conductor or adjuster, since 
its office is to conduct the stimulus from receptor to effector. Al- 
though this third element is readily seen to be quite secondary in 
importance when the reflex are is viewed at this low level of its evo- 
lution, yet it comes to be of very great importance in the most highly 
developed animals, especially in man. Indeed, so prominent is it 
here that it really constitutes the ‘‘nervous system’’ as this is wont 
to be understood. Too frequently for clarity of understanding the 
nervous system and the sense organs are spoken of as though they 
were not fundamentally and indispensably parts of one and the 
same system. 

But this implication of possible dissociation of receptors from 
conductors (sense organs from nerves) contained in much of common 
physiology is less pronounced and less unfortunate than the im- 
plication of dissociation of effectors (muscles) from receptors as 
well as from conductors. In truth, the basal fact that effector, re- 
ceptor and conductor really constitute a system, one and inseparable, 
is Seriously obscured in the common thought and language pertaining 
to the muscular and neural mechanisms, particularly of higher ani- 
mals. But that such is the fact is seen to be in the highest degree 
probable once the whole subject is viewed from a standpoint that is 
as rigorously synthetic as it is analytic. 


Rectification of these defective teachings is gradually coming 
about—more slowly, I imagine, than would be the case but for the 
circumstance that the relevant truths lie in fields so far apart as to 
make it difficult for students in any one of them to know much about 
what is going on in the others. 


Prohibitive of great detail as is my aim in this article, yet 
I must refer to a few of the investigations which bear particularly 
on the point now occupying us. 

The first to be touched will be the work of G. H. Parker on the 
nervous system. Tellingly significant is the cireumstance that Par- 
ker’s observations appear to leave him no alternative, when it comes 
to choosing a single word with which to designate the mechanism 

2 For the purpose of this discussion it will be permissible to use the term 
effector as though it had reference to muscular phenomena alone. That, how- 
ever, such is not really the case must not be lost sight of. Glands, for example, 


are likewise effectors and exceedingly important ones, though the present 
aims do not require attention to them. 
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fundamental to all higher animal activity, for some word that will 
refer to both effector and receptor elements, that is both motorial 
and sensory elements. The term actually used is neuromuscular, 
written as a single word, its two parts not even separated by the 
hyphen. Thus we find in his recent book, The Elementary Nervous 
System, numerous phrases similar to the following: ‘‘that final 
type of neuromuscular organization that is characteristic of the 
highest animals, and in which a central nervous organ or adjuster is 
well differentiated,’’ p. 203. 

Perhaps the most important of Parker’s many additions to the 
sum total of information in this field are his observations on the move- 
ments and the mechanism involved therein, of sponges. Until a few 
years ago the usual teaching was that these lowly animals are entirely 
without nerves or muscles and consequently have no power of move- 
ment, excepting that made by the cilia, so well developed in certain 
of the cavities peculiar to the creatures. But Parker shows, in 
confirmation and important extension of affirmations previously made 
by a few observers, that a certain measure of contractility, espe- 
cially for closing the orifices, is possessed and regularly performed 
by all the sponge species examined by him. 

Nevertheless, his search for nerves proved as little successful as 
had that made by other students. As to muscles, he found, as a few 
other zoologists had, certain cells, especially around the main or dis- 
charge orifice, that are contractile and hence may be regarded as 
‘‘in the nature of primitive muscles.’’ 

A point of special interest is the fact that while cells which 
deserve the name ‘‘primitive muscles’’ are present, no cells accom- 
pany them to which the name primitive nerves can be applied. In 
other words, recurring to the nomenclature of the reflex arc, we have 
here one element only, the effector, of this basal structure. ‘‘Sponges 
may be said,’’ Parker writes, ‘‘to have among their cell combinations 
effectors, but no receptors or adjusters’’ (p. 49). And this con- 
clusion leads him to give special attention to the subject of ‘‘inde- 
pendent effectors,’’ not only in sponges but in certain parts of higher 
animals, as for example, in the pupil-narrowing mechanism of the 
eye. Even in the human eye the muscle fibers involved regularly act 
partly from direct stimulation, 7.e., as independent effectors. 

But now comes the important query, in what sense are these 
‘independent effectors’? independent? Is their ‘‘effecting’’ (con- 
tracting) independent in the sense that no ‘‘recepting’’ and ‘‘ad- 
justing’’ (stimulating and conducting) at all are involved? Does 
contraction take place just from its own inherent ability so to do and 
with no external influence whatever operating thereto? Parker’s 
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observations furnish just as conclusive proof that this is not the 
sense in which the effectors are independent, as that they are effec- 
tors at all. The contraction depends upon stimulation quite as in- 
dubitably as do those in other animals where receptors are present. 
Whether the exit orifice of the sponge shall remain open or close up 
depends upon whether the water in which the animal lives is in mo- 
tion or is still. The stimulus appears to be mechanical and of the 
character indicated. Nor is the power of conducting injurious 
stimuli wholly wanting in the animals, as the experiment shows. 
**It would be quite erroneous,’’ Parker says, ‘‘to ascribe to these 
animals a complete absence of transmission’’ because they possess 
these independent effectors (p. 47). And further, ‘‘in many tissues 
a sluggish transmission, unaccompanied with observable motion, and, 
therefore, nerve-like, is beyond question’’ (p. 48). Such transmis- 
sion he ealls neuroid. 

The truth seems to be that in sponges the effectors are their 
own receptors, and are also conductors to some extent. They are 
independent only in the sense that stimulation (reception) does not 
for them depend on other elements than themselves. They are not 
independent in the sense of not being dependent on stimulation from 
contact with outside bodies. 

All this points back unmistakably to the now universally held 
view that protoplasm, no matter how little developed, is in its very 
nature responsive to stimuli, this responsiveness consisting, for one 
thing, in the phenomenon of contraction. 

A highly significant thing about this work of Parker’s is its 
bringing into clear light the fact that in the evolution of the neuro- 
muscular mechanism as we find it in its elaborated state among 
higher animals, the motorial aspect of protoplasm seems to lead the 
way as one may express it, so far as visible structure is concerned. 
But actually we are probably obliged to assume that the stimulative, 
or irritative, or sensitive aspect is likewise fundamentally involved. 
Stating the matter in his own language we have: ‘‘They [sponges] 
possess the original and most ancient of its [the neuromuscular 
mechanism] constituents, muscle, around which the remainder of the 
system is supposed subsequently to have been evolved’’ (p. 49). 

Thus it is that zoology traces action in the form of motion iden- 
tical as to kind with that distinctive of the commonest of creatures 
almost to the doorsill of animal life. Nor will it do to lose sight of 
the fact that hand in hand with this expanding perception of the 
place of action in animal life, has gone perception of the dependence 
of such action on contact with the external world resulting in the 
phenomenon known as sensation, or stimulation. What tremendous 
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meaning this is seen to have when its accordance is recognized with 
whatever is truly vital in the formal philosophy and psychology of 
our day! 

But the cardinal point for us is this: the germ itself, as we may 
call it, of animal activity has a measure of diversity, but also of 
togetherness, both as to structure and as to function. There is 
something of differentiation and likewise of conferentiation at the 
very start off, so far as observation can ascertain. And every stage 
of development, from this low level to the very highest, including the 
conscious life of civilized man, presents this same diversity and 
togetherness for the business of living. Action, motion is accom- 
plished by structure seemingly always contractile, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the contractility being of the sort called muscular. 
And everywhere this is dependent on other kinds of structure called 
irritable or sensory, in its nature the very antithesis of muscular 
motility. 

Reverting now to our remarks about the nomenclature of develop- 
ment, we find that the definition of the particular animal development 
with which we are concerned would be: All progressive development 
in the motor aspect of animal life involves passage from a state in 
which the differentiation and conferentiation of the effector-receptor 
system are less complete, to one in which such differentiation and 
conferentiation are more complete. 

This development does not consist in differentiation of effectors 
and receptors which somehow get together, more or less by chance, 
after having been independently produced; but, as said in general 
terms some pages back, the two, the differentiating and the conferen- 
tiating, go on in mutual or reciprocal dependence, even though the 
former may in some instances a little precede the latter in time. 
Although, as is well known, there is very much of secondary coming 
into contact of nerve cells with nerve cells, nerve cells with muscle 
cells, nerve cells with gland cells, and so on, in the ontogeny of higher 
animals, the evidence taken all together requires us to suppose that 
in all cases such independence of origin and secondary conjunction 
are the expression of developmental tendencies coming down by 
heredity from ancestral conditions in which such structural inde- 
pendence did not exist. 

And we must not fail to note what this mutually generative de- 
pendence means in a specific instance as to the nature of each element. 
The nature of a muscle must be to some extent dependent upon the 
nature of its nerve or nerves; and, reciprocally, the nature of a nerve 
must to some extent depend upon its muscle. While muscle is in- 
cubitably muscle, and nerve is indubitably nerve, each acts in some 
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measure determinatively upon the other. In the purely anatomic- 
al-physiological aspect of the reflex are, I am quite sure the con- 
clusions here stated answer the general requirement of an adequate 
conception of that structure formulated by John Dewey twenty- 
five years ago. He wrote: ‘‘What is needed is that the principle 
underlying the idea of the reflex are as the fundamental psycho- 
logical unity shall react into and determine the values of its con- 
stituent factors,’’ (‘‘The Reflex-Are Concept in Psychology,’’ The 
Psychological Review, Vol. III, 1896, pp. 357-370). 

It is highly probable that this reciprocally determinative action 
of muscle and nerve does not pertain merely to the gross structure 
and action of each, but extends to their chemical composition and 
action. This aspect of the subject I touch even more lightly than I 
have the anatomical-physiological aspect, though a reference to it 
seems indispensable. And this brings me to another of the fields 
of investigation mentioned some time ago as contributing in special 
degree to the conception of relation between muscle and nerve 
(effector and receptor) here outlined. I refer to the work of C. M. 
Child on what he calls axial gradients in organisms. 

The fundamental conception here is that in an organism or 
definitive part of an organism, which develops any kind of an axis, 
as by becoming longer than broad, this axis is accompanied by, or is 
an expression of, a differentiation, or gradation, along the axis in the 
metabolism of the organism or part; this metabolic differentiation, 
or gradient, being in turn accompanied by, or an expression of, 
susceptibility of the organism or part to varying environmental 
influences. 

Such differentiations or gradients occur in the lowest, simplest 
organisms, as in hydroids and alga, even in single cells of these the 
protoplasm of which is but slightly differentiated, and is not re- 
stricted to organisms having well established tissues and organs. 
What in this is particularly relevant to our discussion is the differ- 
entiation in susceptibility to external influences as a seemingly neces- 
sary concomitant of development, this manifesting itself in a variety 
of structure and activities. But to stop with attention to the 
differentiation would be to stop with the story half told. The differ- 
entiation is significant only as it appertains to an organism, or at 
least to some part or member of an organism as a whole—as a space- 
occupying, time-enduring body. 

In other words, the purpose of the differentiation, namely, the 
preservation and development of the organism or part, is realizable 
only through being accompanied by its appropriate—what shall we 
call it? Integration is the term used by Child, this being conform- 
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able with common practise. ‘‘Physiological polarity [differentiation ] 
and physiological integration or individuation”’ he believes are illu- 
minated by the recognition of susceptibility gradients. But is it 
not clear that the usual implication of integration makes this word 
a bad fit for the phenomenon here needing expression? Certain it is 
that the physiological poles (differentiations) referred to are not 
things that have been produced independently of each other and then 
secondarily brought together. Complete severance of them from each 
other would mean the destruction of the organism or part, and might 
very well result in their disintegration; but this would surely be 
something very unlike their differentiation. So in this ease like- 
wise, I submit, ‘‘physiological conferentiation’’ would be a truer 
word mate for physiological polarization than is physiological in- 
tegration. In his very recent book, The Origin and Development of 
the Nervous System (University of Chicago Press, 1921), Child has 
gone far toward showing the connection between the gradient idea 
and the full-fledged nervous system through the reflex are. 

The only other set of researches that I appeal to now in support 
of my view of relation among the elements of the neuromuscular 
mechanism are those of Chas. S. Sherrington, as set forth in The 
Integrative Action of the Nervous System. 

By considerations entirely similar to those already presented, I 
would maintain that in nearly every instance in which the author 
uses the word integration and its modifications, conferentiation and 
its modifications would be a better because a truer term. 

The ‘‘integrative action’’ of the nervous system may undoubtedly 
be correctly regarded as an action which saves the system from dis- 
integration. But such a conception of the action surely falls far 
short of the main phenomena so well exhibited by Sherrington. The 
action which he has in mind coneerns the deepest nature of the 
nervous system, not only as to the functioning of the mature system, 
but as to the coming of it into existence. 

Even a mere allusion like this to Sherrington’s work must not 
neglect to mention that the central idea in it is not the relation of the 
nervous system (receptor-conductor system) to the muscular (effec- 
tor) system, but rather the relation of the parts of the nervous 
system to one another. The muscles are treated more from the 
standpoint of means of discovering the relations among the nerves, 
than as parts coordinate and reciprocal in importance with the 
nerves. From this standpoint Sherrington’s and Parker’s work 
supplement each other admirably, Parker’s outlook being, as we 
have seen, so commandingly that of the ‘‘neuromuscular mechanism.’’ 

My next remarks under this subhead call attention to the way 
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in which lack of some such word as conferentiation may not only re- 
sult, as we have seen, in uses of integration which carry wrong impli- 
cation, but may also result in similar misfortune as to the use of 
differentiation. 

Consider, for example, the phrase ‘‘fully differentiated nervous 
system,’’ very commonly used to characterize the nervous system of 
higher animals. A moment’s reflection, on the mass of evidence that 
supports the views here outlined, makes it clear that conferentiated- 
ness is just as fundamentally an attribute of such a nervous system 
as is differentiatedness. This being so it is next to inevitable that 
general acceptance of the one word, differentiated, for character- 
izing the nervous system, should lead to neglect of the fact that the 
antithetic word conferentiated, or some other meaning the same, is 
not only equally characterizing for the system, but is really necessary 
in order that differentiated itself shall have any meaning. 

For the general description some phrase like ‘‘highly developed”’ 
or ‘‘highly elaborated’’ ought, obviously, to be substituted for highly 
differentiated, thus leaving the door wide open for the perception that 
the developed or elaborated state is essentially two-fold in character. 

I venture to clinch the point to which attention is here called by a 
single illustration. In the concluding chapter of The Elementary 
Nervous System we read (p. 203): ‘‘This most highly differentiated 
type of the neuromuscular system in which an adjustor or central 
organ has arisen between receptors and effectors represents the final 
step in the growth of this group of organs.’’ Is it not clear that 
the getting ‘‘between receptors and effectors’’ and serving so to 
connect them that the connecting part merits the name adjustor, 
involves an operation that is the opposite of becoming independent, 
other, and different? But the essence of differentiation is con- 
tained alone in such terms as these three. Consequently, if we 
start out with a general characterization of the neuromuscular or 
nervous systems which really has reference only to the separate parts 
or elements of the system, but then go on to give a characterization 
of it that refers to an essential uniting of these parts or elements, 
there is obviously an incompleteness and inconsistency, at least, in 
the statement. And defective statement of this sort is a fertile source 
of error both as to fact and as to conception, no less in science than 
in common knowledge. 

What I want particularly to emphasize is that the defectiveness 
to which attention is called is due not so much to the employment of 
available terminology as to defect in the terminology itself. Defec- 
tiveness from lack of words rather than from choice of words, is what 
confronts us. It would appear that we have here another instance 
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among the many furnished by the history of science in which 
investigation brings to light phenomena so remote from ordinary 
experience that they have not received recognition in common speech. 


It remains to notice how relation between muscle and nerve comes 
into the general scheme of relation among natural bodies, as that 
was sketched early in this article. The scheme there exhibited was, it 
will be recalled, made on the basis of the character and extent of the 
determinative influence which the bodies have on each other, this 
being a minimum at one extreme (e.g., the influence of gravity on the 
form and structure of the earth), and a maximum at the other (e.g., 
the complete obliteration of the identifying attributes of the bodies 
as in chemical action). 


If now one regards from this standpoint the relation between 
muscle and nerve, and brings these under a single conceptual view, 
as Parker does, designatable by the expression neuromuscular sys- 
tem, or mechanism, he sees at once that this system’s place in the 
scheme is somewhere midway between the two extremes. A de- 
veloped muscle, as anatomy and physiology know it, is genuinely it- 
self, and nothing else, and so remains throughout the normal life of 
the animal to which it belongs, no matter how constantly and vigor- 
ously it is acted upon by its nerves; and similarly with the nerves 
pertaining to that muscle. But at the same time biochemistry, as 
now developed, leaves no doubt that muscle and nerve are chem- 
ically quite different from each other and that both are quite dif- 
ferent from the common sensori-motor protoplasmic germ from which 
they have been derived. And researches such as those of Sherrington, 
Parker, and Child leave no room for doubt that the difference in 
structure, function, and chemical composition of the bodies is partly 
due to their relation to each other—to their action upon each other. 
Neither could have become what it is all by itself, or independently 
of the other. 


Unquestionably, the muscle as we see it to-day was potential in 
the contractive aspect of the original protoplasm; and unquestion- 
ably, too, the nerve of to-day was potential in the irritable aspect of 
the same protoplasm. But this potential muscularity and potential 
neurality of the protoplasm could be brought to reality only by 
maintaining throughout the evolution the same relation between the 
two aspects as that which they had in the protoplasmic germ common 
to the two. 


The elaborated neuromuscular system as we see it in higher ani- 
mals has evolved from its sensori-motor germ by the two-fold process 
of differentiation and conferentiation. 
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It is highly desirable to notice finally that such relational and 
reciprocal action as this is causal, and creative in as fundamental a 
sense aS any action in nature whatever is causal and creative. The 
ancient notion of Ultimate Causation and Creation, that is, produc- 
tion which is not transformation of something else—production of 
something now existent from something that previously had no ex- 
istence whatever—has disappeared from science. In its place has 
come recognition that since whatever is produced in nature is pro- 
duced from something else, this something must necessarily have 
contained potentially that to which it gave rise. In other words, all 
natural production consists of transformation, this consisting in turn 
of the coming to actuality of what was before only potentiality. 
But such transformation seems always to be partly due to ‘‘external 
influences,’’ 2.e., to influences of other bodies upon those which are 
undergoing change. Nothing appears to be capable of transforma- 
tion, 7.e., of actualizing its own potentialities, by its own absolute 
self. All natural production is partly relational as well as partly 
individual. 

It seems to me that these reflections considerably modify and in so 
doing clarify such a view as that of John Stuart Mill expressed 
by the following: ‘‘When there is more life in the units there is 
more in the mass which is composed of them’’ (On Liberty, 9th ed., 
James R. Osgood and Company, reprint, p. 121). True, so far as it 
goes, we should have to say; but impotently true without more 
truth. For, since the ‘‘more life of the units’’ which puts more life 
into the mass (human social mass, of course, Mill means) is only 
potential life until made real life by being acted upon by other 
units, many of them human individuals, it is quite as true to say 
‘‘the more life there is in the mass, the more there is in the units 
which compose it.’’ 

The potential life merely as such, of a human individual would 
seem to be no more significant for the purposes of human life than 
the potential force, merely as such, of a chunk of coal or a stick of 
dynamite for the uses to which these bodies are put. 

There is nothing more in all this than one characterization in 
highly generalized terms of what seems to be a truth of all natural 
phenomena whatever. If this is so it follows that although relation in 
living nature is so peculiar as to need for its expression a term which 
our language does not possess, this is after all only another among 
the various kinds of relation among the elements of nature presented 
by nature as a whole. 

So here, from this standpoint also, as from many others, living 
bodies are not absolutely unique but are natural bodies differing in 
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kind and degree from those which are not living. But how vastly 
important difference of kind and degree is when it separates a 
Shakespeare, a Newton, or a Lincoln, from a erystal, a river, or a 
planet; or when it separates a Roosevelt alive from a Roosevelt 
dead ! 
IV 
ILLUSTRATION FROM THE RELATION BETWEEN HUMAN INDIVIDUALS IN 
SociaL GROUPINGS 


Useful as the word conferentiate would be for clarifying ideas 
jn anatomy and physiology, it would, I believe, be more widely and 
practically useful for clarifying ideas in the sciences which deal 
with the relations among men (humanistic sciences, commonly so 
called). For if it is true, as a present day school of sociology con- 
tends, that the individuals in human society exercise a genuinely de- 
terminative or causal influence upon one another, the fact might be 
expected to have a more fundamental biological basis than any so- 
ciologists have yet shown it to have. 

In fact, the absence of such showing is to my mind one of the 
serious defects in the teachings of this school. For even here the 
reciprocal influence of individuals is held to go no farther than to 
mental and moral attributes. ‘‘Only in the physical sense of physical 
bodies that to the senses are separate is individuality an original 
datum,’’ says John Dewey. ‘‘Individuality in a social and moral 
sense is something to be wrought out’’ (Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
p. 194). 

I submit that to the philosophical naturalist, the naturalist, that 
is, whose outlook upon the world is as broadly synthetic as it is 
deeply analytic, such a gap as is here implied between the physical 
aspect of the individual on the one hand, and his social and moral 
aspects on the other, is very disturbing and not to be accepted 
without the closest scrutiny. 

Let us see what such scrutiny finds. To begin with, what about 
the conception of the physical individual as an ‘‘original datum’’? 
Surely it is not original in the sense of being underived. No one 
in this day would seriously propose to set aside the vast body of 
knowledge of biological reproduction, the whole of which denies 
originality so understood. 

But further, what about the social and moral individual as 
‘something to be wrought out’’? Would any educated person of 
to-day seriously contend that germinal heredity counts for nothing 
at all in the social and moral individual ? 

Thus are we confronted at the very outset of our scrutiny of the 
supposed gap between physical and moral individualities, with the 
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question which, from our previous discussion, arises almost auto- 
matically. Has not the elaborative process which has produced hu- 
man individuals, and which has been so manifestly differentiative, 
been likewise, though less manifestly, in equal measure conferentia- 
tive? If so, having now provided ourselves with a definite criterion 
of the kind of relation to which it is proposed to apply the word con- 
ferentiate, we ought to be able to recognize the consequences of the 
process in question. 

To this end consider that most striking and fundamental of all 
relations among individuals, the sex relation; and take this first as 
exhibited in the most highly developed of the human species. What 
occurs, let us inquire, when two persons, male and female, ‘‘fall in 
love,’’ genuinely, for the first time? Is not every one who has had the 
experience absolutely certain that there is something about it wholly 
unique as contrasted with any of his or her previous experiences? 
And further, does any one doubt for an instant, once attention is 
called to the point, that it would have been absolutely impossible for 
either member of the pair to have had the experience independently 
of the other as inciting cause ? 

Love without some one to do the loving and also some one to be 
loved is unthinkable, as Dante was, so far as I know, the first for- 
mally to declare. Yet what obscuration of understanding and depri- 
vation of natural joy have been wrought by the independent per- 
sonification of this the deepest, most intensely human of all man’s 
experiences! Torn from its natural connections, that is, ‘‘ab- 
stracted’’ as we say, by the mind, this master passion has been set 
to wandering about independently and irresponsibly as Cupid or 
Eros or Freya or some other being, usually good, but sometimes bad, 
seeking out unwary and helpless humans to bless or curse as whim 
may dictate. 

Now for the point in this of interest to us: If the lover’s experi- 
ence has something about it to him wholly unique, wholly new, 
surely his relation with his inamorata has influenced him. His in- 
dividuality has been thus ‘‘ wrought out’’ in some degree. But is this 
influence, this working out of his individuality, entirely social or 
moral? Or is it entirely physical? Common experience of all nor- 
mal men and women can be trusted to give the correct answer to these 
queries, for even abnormal persons act the right answers although 
they may not express them in language. The ascetic acknowledges 
even in his condemnation of it, the physical element in his experience; 
and the rake acknowledges the spiritual element in his experience 
even by the brutish sentimentalism with which he treats his 
paramour. 
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Nor are we any longer in total darkness as to where and how 
physical and spiritual overlap and interpenetrate in such phenomena. 
Sentiment, emotion, passion, the main ingredients of love, are the 
organism’s way of reacting when certain stimuli penetrate to certain 
of the most deeply situated of the organism’s members, notably to 
certain of its glands. And this means, almost certainly, that such 
reacting involves the metabolism, the chemical processes of these 
parts. 

So in that relation between man and woman known as love our 
formula gets illustration again: Though each of the related pair 
maintains its identity and individuality, that individuality is de- 
terminatively influenced even to its chemical structure, by the 
relation. 

And now let us turn our attention from the operative, the func- 
tional aspect of the love relation, to its originative, its genetic aspect. 
A moment of such attention will suffice if our inquiry goes directly to 
the kernel of the matter: given all we now know about sex in the whole 
world, we see that it is not possible even to imagine, consistently with 
that knowledge, that either male or female could have evolved inde- 
pendently of the other. Their relation is generatively as well as 
operatively reciprocal. Indeed, it is a commonplace of zoology and 
botany that in the considerable number of lowly species of both 
realms where reproduction is mono-genetic¢ (t.e., one-parental), from 
the standpoint of sex such reproduction can properly be described 
only as sexless. The terms male and female have no meaning what- 
ever for organisms in which reproduction is unqualifiedly of this 
character. 

In the light, consequently, of all our knowledge of reproduction, 
an adequate biological definition of marriage would run about as 
follows: A truly natural marriage, one that is based on affection 
which enduringly affects the two organisms implicated as physical 
and spiritual wholes, is a kind of relation between the two indi- 
viduals, man and woman, which has been developed through that 
particular differentiation and conferentiation known as sex. 

If anyone is impelled to grin derisively at this as not only 
bombast but heartless bombast, I can do no more than say all right, 
follow your impulse, if only having done this you will then reflect 
sufficiently on it to discover how much there is in it that is not 
bombastic and is not heartless. 

Of course the funding or pooling by the marriage relation of two 
lives into a third, a new one, the child, must not be entirely ignored 
even for a moment, though this aspect of the matter is not of primary 
concern to us here excepting in so far as it exemplifies the emergence 
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of another order of existence, the family, this initiating another 
phase of animate differentiation implying in turn its appropriate 
conferentiation. 


The relation between individuals having now been illustrated by 
the instance of marriage, our main purpose here does not demand 
that any more shall be said about such relation. However, before 
passing on it seems desirable to refer, very briefly, to the general 
aspect of the matter. Since the love relation between the individual 
male and the individual female is after all only a special case, even 
though one so remarkable and with so much in it that is unique, the 
type relation being that of reciprocal influence through reciprocal 
stimulus and response, it is inevitable that the type should manifest 
itself under various other forms than that of sex love, that is, sex 
attraction and affection. For example, that the influence should in 
some instances be the opposite of affection, that is, sex repulsion, 
would be a priori probable. That this probability is abundantly re- 
alized does not, unfortunately, need affirming, so obvious is it. 


Nor does general knowledge of animate beings, especially as con- 
cerning stimulus and response, afford any ground for supposing that 
reciprocal influence of the type to which sex attraction and sex 
repulsion belong should be restricted to individuals of different sex. 
As a matter of fact, there is almost no question that the phenomena 
of sympathy and of suggestion, especially where these are reciprocal, 
belong to the same general type of relational action and may be be- 
tween males and other males, and between females and other fe- 
males, as well as between males and females. A particularly sig- 
nificant query that presents itself at this point is as to whether love 
or sympathy or suggestion, when acting in only one direction, that is, 
only from one individual toward another, with no reciprocation, can 
be regarded as truly organic and so as conferentiative. 


In view of the fact that the illustrations of conferentiation which 
we have so far noticed almost certainly influence organic parts and 
the organism clear down to their chemical structure, we can not 
escape the query, But how, in such phenomena as mutual love and 
sympathy and suggestion is such influence possible? How, for 
instance, can we visualize such a purely mental or spiritual thing as 
love or sympathy as affecting the chemical composition of the persons 
involved? Well, undoubtedly the problem is one which from the 
standpoint of chemical technique is so complex and difficult of access 
as to seem almost beyond hope of successful attack, yet it is not 
wholly beyond the reach of physiological research. This brings us 
in sight, so to speak, of the chemistry involved. 
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The way leading into the problem is, as is now widely known, 
such work as that which produced the James-Lange theory of 
emotion, and still more specifically such investigations as those of 
Cannon (Bodily Changes in Pain, Fear and Rage). It would be 
beyond the aims of the present writing to touch details in this do- 
main. The following remark, designed to furnish a sort of conning 
tower for viewing the surrounding country, is all that can be given: 
If we accept the modern theory of descent in its application to man 
as to the rest of living nature, among the inevitable consequences is 
that we must conceive the whole of human life, like that of any other 
kind of life, to involve fundamentally response to the stimulus inci- 
dent upon contact with the external world; in other words, incident 
upon the relation existing between the life and its surrounding world. 
Again this theory requires us to suppose that the literally number- 
less similarities between individual man and individual man, as also 
between man as a species and his ancestral species, involve a very 
great measure of commonness in reaction to the stimuli above indi- 
cated. Now it is certain, quite apart from any theory of the origin 
of living things, that in the whole vast complex which constitutes the 
external world of any particular organism, only a very small part, 
relatively, is immediately vital to the organism, and that small part 
is identical or very similar for all organisms. To illustrate, we 
have only to remind ourselves of the identity of air, water, and sun- 
shine, and the indispensability of these to a vast range of organisms 
at least, not to mention the similarity of food in the ordinary sense, 
requisite to all organisms whatever. 

Viewed in this way we should say that, given two or more organ- 
isms acting as stimuli upon one another, if these organisms are so 
much alike as are all human organisms, whatever their race or sex, 
we should expect a priori, that the ensuing reactions would have much 
incommon. This is equivalent to saying that mutual love, sympathy 
and suggestion are the names given to certain reactions of human 
beings upon one another when the relation between them is of the 
conferentiative type. 

From the standpoint of an adequate biology, not only are such 
phenomena as mutual love, sympathy and suggestion comprehensible, 
but it is incomprehensible that they should not exist. 


V 
ILLUSTRATION FROM THE RELATION AMONG ORGANIC GROUPS OF 
INDIVIDUALS 
Our example here will be one of relation among political organi- 
zations. We will take the thirteen colonies which were the fore- 
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runners of the States of our Nation, presenting the case with great 
brevity. 


Having succeeded in separating themselves from the mother 
ecountry—having been born into the world of political entities—the 
first period of national infancy was so much differentiated, but so 
little conferentiated, that political historians hesitate to speak of the 
States as constituting a nation at all, in that period. Under the 
Articles of Confederation each of the glorious ‘‘Old Thirteen’’ kept 
its individuality unimpaired and in this obeyed a general rule of 
organic development; but efforts of the individual colonies to escape 
the other equally important rule, that of undergoing determinative 
modification, were so insistent that it came perilously near succeed- 
ing and resulting in the death of the infant. Death-dealing disinte- 
gration rather than life-giving conferentiation almost supervened. 
Fortunately, however, the vitally constructive instinets and intelli- 
gence of the people finally prevailed. The interacting units sub- 
mitted to so much of individual modification as was indispensable to 
continued life ard development of the whole. <A truly animate po- 
litical body was produced, the basis of a real nation, with our Con- 
stitution as its organic law. And national life and growth were so 
far assured. 


**So far assured,’’ I say, because this assurance could not, in the 
very nature of organic life, constitute an assurance for all time. No 
nation knows its real nature as a living body until it knows that every 
step of differential growth must have its corresponding step of con- 
ferential growth sooner or later if its life is to continue in health 
and strength and increasing self-realization. 

In the proportion that any nation or any individual human is 
truly conscious of its ‘‘destiny,’’ it is conscious that its existence 
and growth can not consist merely in being big and stout, but must 
consist as well in perpetual dif- and con-ferentiation. 


How far down through the scale of constituent elements of an 
organization like a political body modifying relational influences 
reach, need not be considered here, our particular point having been 
made when we have noticed that the proximal elements, the several 
colonies in our example, underwent, some of them especially, con- 
siderable modification, though by no means to the extent of seriously 
impairing their individuality, as they became merged into the 
Nation. It may, however, be remarked that in all probability the lives 
of numerous individual men were modified in no small measure 
through the adoption of the Constitution and formation of the 
Nation. 
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And so we might go on testing all manner of entities in living 
nature, from toadstools to leagues of nations, by the criterion here 
employed; and if the testing were always done thoroughly and 
wisely it would always bring the tested case into somewhat clearer 
light. 


WituiAM E. Rirrer 
La JOLLA, CALIF, 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
Lectures on Modern Idealism. Jostsn Royce. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. 1919. Pp. xii+266. 

In this modest work I feel that we have Royce at his best, 
engaged in the task in which he was happiest, the task of ex- 
position, and in the field where it is perhaps the most difficult. 
One thinks always of the beginning student of philosophy as beset 
by the suspicion that, if the philosopher he is studying knew what 
he was talking about he would discover that he was talking about— 
nothing whatever; nothing, at any rate, that means anything for 
other persons or for common sense. I find myself beset by the 
same suspicion regarding those who fail to interest me. But I 
have been too often mistaken not to admit the possibility that 
there may be no philosophy without some basis in common experi- 
ence, or in possible experience, if only we could find the peculiar 
angle of experience from which it was, or (just as good) might have 
been, written. In such discoveries, such sympathetic interpreta- 
tions, even if at times a little overdrawn, Royce was especially 
happy. He was ingenious in showing how the most abstruse 
problems of philosophy stand for difficulties inherent in common 
experience. And always to the credit of philosophy; for in his 
view the philosopher is not merely the plain man with a trifling 
difference of vocabulary, but rather, with all of his vagueness and 
confusion, the plain man become really alive and intelligent. 


These ten lectures form the chapters of a coherent work, consti- 
tuting a history of modern idealism, and an analysis of the dia- 
lectical movement, through Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 
Thus they cover the ground already covered in Royce’s Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy. ‘‘To literary distinction such as The Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy possesses,’ says Dr. Loewenberg in his 
editorial preface, ‘‘the present lectures can evidently lay no claim. 
In range and depth, however, they far surpass the chronicle of the 
same period in the earlier volume.’’ For myself, I prefer the style 
of the Lectures, as somewhat more sober and more congenial to the 
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serious reader, while retaining the geniality and ease of manner 
which made Royce always companionable reading. The book is just 
the sort of book to which I should direct the layman or scholar in 
other fields seeking to learn the meaning of German idealism; and 
incidentally it strikes me as possibly an excellent reading-book or 
textbook. 

It is unnecessary to follow the course of the argument. Two 
points may, however, be worth noting. First, Royce will make it 
clear that the fundamental presupposition and leitmotif of the 
idealistic movement, from Kant’s deduction of the categories to 
Hegel’s Phaenomenologie, is just the fact and meaning of conscious- 
ness; or, in equivalent terms, of self-consciousness, self, the person. 
Thus the whole process of dialectic, however remote it may seem 
from the world of common reality, is really an attempt to lay 
bare the constitution and the implications of a plain psychological 
fact. The most fantastic aspects of the movement only reflect the 
complications of this fact. Royce spends several pages in demon- 
strating, in partial vindication of Schelling, that paradox and con- 
tradiction are inseparable from any process of intelligence. Hegel’s 
Phaenomenologie, he tells us, is, in one aspect, ‘‘a study of human 
nature, as it is expressed in various individuals and social types. 
From this point of view the title which William James has employed 
for his book, The Varieties of Religious Experience, could well be 
adapted to characterize Hegel’s treatise. It is so far a book de- 
scribing, in serial order, some varieties of experience which, in 
Hegel’s opinion, are at once characteristic of the general evolu- 
tion of the higher mental life, and are examples of the transition 
from common sense naiveté to philosophical reflection’’ (p. 139). 
Again, the Phaenomenologie may be viewed as the biography of 
the world-spirit—the life of the world-spirit consisting of a series 
of stages which may be compared to different incarnations or mi- 
grations. And the Absolute—essentially a social conception, bound 
up with a practical social philosophy—is the society of spirits, 
yet also itself a spirit, the spirit of spirits, the consciousness of 
consciousnesses necessary to make each consciousness a finally con- 
scious fact. 

The metaphysical presupposition of all idealism is, therefore, 
that to be is to be conscious, or to be a person, or a self. Are you 
seeking reality? Well, here am I. I am real. Nothing is more 
real. And whatever you can find in me will be what you seek. 
This humanistic prejudice, if it be such, furnishes the foundation 
for the idealistic logic and the source and explanation of the ex- 
elusive identification of the real with the rational. It is then 
interesting to note Royce’s careful statement that even for Hegel 
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the real was not quite exclusively the rational. For in Hegel’s 
view there is found always, after reason has done its best, a certain 
residuum of the opaque and the fortuitous. Royce makes this ex- 
planation, not as an admission that Hegel lacked the courage of 
his prejudice, but rather as a vindication of Hegel’s sanity and 
common sense. But it would be interesting to learn what bearing 
this should have upon our final estimate of the value and function 
of Hegel’s philosophy ; and of the philosophy of Royce. 

The other point to be mentioned is Royce’s showing that these 
absolute idealists were all pragmatists—though none the less abso- 
lutists. Readers of Royce will recall the pragmatic strain intro- 
duced into his own philosophy by the refusal to separate intelligence 
and will. But what interests me most in this connection, though 
the observation ought not to be novel, is the similarity, amounting 
to identity, between Dewey’s functional theory of consciousness 
and the Hegelian dialectic. For both views it seems that the fune- 
tion of consciousness is simply to resolve older difficulties and 
conflicts while creating newer ones on a higher level, and for both 
the distinction of subject and object is the product of this function; 
and the question is suggested, whether the functional theory of 
consciousness was a discovery of biology or of dialectic. 


WARNER FITE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Nietzsche, sa Vie et sa Pensée: Les Précurseurs de Nietzsche. 
CHARLES ANDLER. Paris: Editions Bossard. 1920. Pp. 384. 
The professor of German literature at the Sorbonne gives us here 

the first instalment of a comprehensive work on Nietzsche—the most 

comprehensive yet essayed. It is to be completed in five later vol- 
umes, entitled as follows: La Jeunesse de Nietzsche (jusqu’d la 
rupture avec Bayreuth); Nietzsche et le Pessimisme esthétique; 

Nietzsche et le Transformisme intellectuel; La Maturité de Nietzsche 

(jusqu’a sa mort); and La derniére Philosophie de Nietzsche (le 

renouvellement de toutes les valeurs). Volumes II, III and IV may 

be expected soon—they are in press; Volumes V and VI are in active 
preparation. The present volume had just gone to press ‘‘at the hour 
of the battle of the Marne’’ (1914); very properly, then, it is 
dedicated to the memory of M. Andler’s colleague, M. Robert Gau- 
thiot, and of twenty-two of his pupils, ‘‘germanistes Francais, who 
gave their lives for their country, and for the European civilization 
in which, as they always believed, the Germany of Goethe, Beethoven 
and Nietzsche must recover its place.’’? Moreover, the Dedication 
gives the clue to M. Andler’s standpoint, that of the Good European. 

Even were M. Andler not the author, it is palpable that this would 
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be a work of first rate importance; M. Andler being the author, it is 
equally palpable that anything like competent review must await the 
appearance of the larger part at least of the sequel. Meanwhile, we 
have a fascinating foretaste. 

As I had an opportunity to indicate recently, Nietzsche swept 
over my horizon nearly thirty-four years ago.’ And, endeavoring to 
explain why I must differ from Mr. W. M. Salter’s admirable mono- 
graph, I said: 

‘*Nietzsche may veritably prove the last representative of the ‘secret 
infinity’ so characteristic of the essential spirit of romanticism—the ultimate 
romantic. Ne plus ultra. As for me, I have never been able to see him 
etherwise. We can not understand the continuous thunderstorm reverberating 
in his mind unless we have due regard to the oppugnant forces that had focus 
there, rendering him at once so suggestive and so puzzling, so remarkable and, 
no less, chuck-full of impossible dogma. His phases are no accident. Take 
them as basis for charges of inconsistency, and you rule yourself out of court. 
. . - How secondary the réle played by the sobriety of philosophy when one 
views the incandescent phenomenon in this way. ... On the other hand, we 
constantly recognize the accent, nay the phraseology of Tieck, Fr. Schlegel, 
Schleiermacher, Arndt, Kleist, Immerman and, very significantly, the mood of 
the Feuerbach-Wagner episode (‘‘das Junge Deutschland’’), now almost for- 
gotten in our approved texts. ... The doublets in Nietzsche are close enough 
to be called weird. ... As I see it, then, we must approach Nietzsche from 
some such angle rather than from the objectivities of philosophy. But if so, 
another generation may well have to pass ere the time will be ripe.’’ 


I also drew attention to the influence of the Renaissance, especially 
of its ideal, nobilita (Vornehmheit), and of Emerson. Evidently, M. 
Andler has leaped my ‘‘generation.’’ For he adopts substantially 
my point of view about the romantics; dedicates a long diseussion 
to the influence of the Renaissance as Nietzsche felt it through his 
friend and colleague, Jacob Burckhardt; and, giving me good meas- 
ure, closes his volume with a chapter on Emerson! 

It were superfluous to record that he reveals much I had not 
caught, particularly about Schiller and, in a measure, about Hoelder- 
lin and Fichte. But a curious paradox discloses itself the further I 
read. M. Andler, a professor of literature, tends to stress the influ- 
ence of the philosophical element in literature upon Nietzsche; while 
I, a professor of philosophy, have always tended to stress the influ- 
ence of the imaginative element in literature which, to my thinking, 
made Nietzsche a prophet. So far, too, M. Andler traces certain 
metaphysical clichés of romanticism in Nietzsche, where I find rather 
the representative of the final phase of the whole romantic move- 
ment. All of which goes to show that, with a person in the Nietzsche 
mould, the background of the reader counts enormously. 

But it is time to outline M. Andler’s plan. The body of the vol- 


ume consists of three books. After a Preface, dealing in general with 
1Cf. The Monist, Vol. XXXI, pp. 133 f. 
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Nietzsche’s spiritual predecessors, we have, I—L’Heritage allemand 
de Nietzsche, containing six chapters, on Goethe, Schiller, Hoelderlin, 
Kleist, Fichte and Schopenhauer. The greater importance of 
Schopenhauer is indicated by the space accorded him,—forty-two 
pages, compared with eighty-nine distributed over the other five. 
II—L’Influence des Moralistes Francais, containing six chapters on 
Montaigne, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, Fontenelle, Chamfort, and 
Stendhal. Pascal and, even more, Stendhal, receive the lion’s share 
of space. III—L’Action du Cosmopolitisme Contemporain, with 
two chapters on J. Burckhardt and Emerson. I am delighted to see 
M. Andler emphasize Burckhardt’s influence by alloting him seventy- 
five pages; Emerson receives thirty-one. A useful summary, brief 
but very much to the point, completes the book. 

After a very careful reading of the whole, and several readings 
of parts, mainly to trace subtle affiliations, it would be as easy as it is 
tempting to take M. Andler’s exposition point by point, and to 
show where it hits the mark, where it seems far-fetched. But, till 
further volumes are before us, this might well prove unfair, and 
therefore unprofitable. Let me content myself with saying that, 
while the various ‘‘predecessors’’ are in Nietzsche, there is a ten- 
dency to dwell upon select coincidences of phraseology somewhat to 
the exclusion of the larger movement peculiar to Romanticism. Any- 
one can see what I mean by reference to the chapter on Emerson. 
Naturally enough, perhaps, M. Andler does not altogether grasp the 
New England genius. Then, too, a cautious consideration of the 
tendencies of thought in Germany and German Switzerland from 
1840 till 1865, when Feuerbach dominated the situation, is a pressing 
desideratum. No doubt the missing synthesis will appear in the 
sequel, and we shall be delivered from overstress upon obvious ro- 
mantic clichés. 

In any ease, this foretaste whets appetite, because approach has 
been taken from the right angle. It would be superfluous to com- 
ment upon the scholarship and equipment of the author. They fill 
one with envy—and expectation. 

R. M. WENLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. January, 
1921. The American Journal of Psychology (pp. 1-4) : G. STANLEY 
Hauu.— A brief account of the founding and development of the 
Journal is given. A brief statement of editorial policy by E. B. 
Titchener is also added. Early Psychological Theories of Herbert 
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Spencer (pp. 5-15): Grorce Bion Denton.—Spencer’s The Phi- 
losophy of Style furnishes an insight into his earlier view of psy- 
chology. His mature view is represented in his Principles of Psy- 
chology. The contrast is remarkable for the two were published 
within three years of each other. The former clings to a faculty 
psychology, growing out of phrenology, as is illustrated by the 
discussion of fatigue and attention. The Comparative Influence of 
Majority and Expert Opinion (pp. 16-20): Henry T. Moors- 
In musie and morals the expert’s and majorities’ opinions hold 
about equal sway, while in speech the majority will have a ten 
to seven advantage over the expert. The Number Forms of a Blind 
Subject (pp. 21-25) : RaymMonp H. WHEELER and THomas D. Curs- 
FORTH. — An adventitious blind student reported his number forms 
twice, with two years’ time intervening. The images are interest- 
ing because of the great use of color and the constancy of the 
forms. Some Problems in Regard to Alimentary Sensitivity 
(pp. 26-37): Ivy G. CampseE.u. —- Observations while the subject 
was undergoing duodenal tube feedings indicate that hunger is a 
combined stomach, duodenal and general body sensation, that appe- 
tite and hunger are separate sensations, that the stomach certainly 
and that the duodenum probably have thermal sensitivity. Pleas- 
antness and Unpleasantness in Relation to Organic Response (pp. 
38-53) : Pau THomas Young. — Muscular strains that become more 
intense follow unpleasant stimulations, while pleasant stimulations 
are followed by relaxation. An Experimental Study of Kinaesthetic 
Imagery (pp. 54-80): Anice Henent Sunuivan. —Kinesthetie im- 
ages are simpler, more uniform and lack ‘‘body’’ as compared to 
kinesthetic sensations. Kinesthetic images referred to oneself elicit 
response more nearly akin to sensations than those referred to 
someone or something else. Affective Tendency as Conditioned by 
Color and Form (pp. 81-107): Marsusasuro YoxsoyaMa. — Color 
and form are relatively independent of each other in their affective 
tendency. The preferential order for each remains relatively 
permanant. Brentano and Wundt: Empirical and Experimental 
Psychology (pp. 108-120) : E. B. Trrcuener. — Franz Brentano, who 
entered the field of psychology through philosophy, and William 
Wundt, who started out as a physiologist, are compared and con- 
trasted. They both saw the importance of psychology but developed 
it as a science in entirely different ways. A Preliminary Study of 
the Range of Visual Apprehension (pp. 121-133): Samurn FERN- 
BERGER. — Individual limens for simultaneous visual apprehension 
ranged from 6 to over 11 stimulus dots. Emotions and Instincts 
(pp. 134-144) : Henry C. Linx.— The attempts to regard emotions 
as psychical and instinets as physical phenomena have led to many 
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contradictions and absurdities. Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of Vassar College. The Relation of the Pleasantness of 
Color Combinations to that of the Colors Seen Singly (pp. 145- 
146): M. F. Wasusurn, Dorotoy Haiaur and JEANETTE REGENS- 
purG. — Pleasing and displeasing color combinations are not the mere 
result of the summation of their components, but form another 
factor that arises out of the combination itself. Book Reviews 
(pp. 147-153). J. Frébes, Lehrbuch der experimentellen Psycholo- 
gies W. Wundt, Vorlesungen iiber die Menschen und Tierseele. 
J. Royee, Fugitive Essays. W. James, Collected Essays and Re- 
views. R. B. Perry, Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of 
William James. Mary B. Williams, Social Scandinavia in the 
Viking Age. M. Waxman, The Philosophy of Don Hasdia Crescas. 
Notes (pp. 154-160). Wilhelm Wundt, Théodore Flournoy, Alexino 
von Meinong, Elmer Earnest Southard, Systematic Psychology: 
E. B. T. The American Psychological Association: E. G. B. Recog- 
nition of faces: EK. C. 8S. A further word on superstitions: EpMuND 
8S. ConkKLIN. Combinational tones registered by the tonoscope: 
EveLYN GouGH. 


Avey, Albert Edwin. Readings in Philosophy. Columbus, Ohio: 
R. G. Adams Co. 1921. Pp. 683. 
Wundt, Wilhelm. Elements of Folk Psychology: Outlines of a 


Psychological History of the Development of Mankind. Au- 
thorized translation by Edward Leroy Schaub. Revised edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1921. Pp. xxiii + 532. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The April-June number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
is a special number of nearly 500 pages devoted to present problems 
in economics. In a preface the editors set forth their reasons for 
undertaking such a study. They point out that the predominance of 
the economic motive during the war and the present necessity for 
restoring the wealth which has been destroyed, have focused attention 
in the last few years almost entirely upon pursuits of immediate 
practical interest to the neglect of disinterested intellectual research. 
‘“‘And yet, in the domain of material interests, as in that of pro- 
ductive technique, the utility of theoretic thought can less than ever 
be ignored. .. . In theory, we need an instrument of interpretation 
forged by reflection, comparison and analysis, and capable of dis- 
covering, in spite of appearances, the true origins of phenomena. 
In practise, we need a constructive imagination, able to fix harmoni- 
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ous ends for a collective activity which, without this, will be given 
over to the guidance of obsolete formulas borrowed by governments 
from the empiricism of a vanished past. A Review such as this ought 
just at this time to attempt a synthesis, even though incomplete, of 
what the economic reflection of recent years has been able to bring 
to the solution of this double problem. It remains faithful to its 
character in showing in the economic field, as it has done in that of 
more established sciences, the practical fecundity of theoretic re- 
search, the close bond that exists between concrete life and abstract 
thought. It remains faithful to it also in inviting foreign economists, 
as well as French, to collaborate in this task.’’ 

Announcement is made of the organization of the New York As- 
sociation of Consulting Psychologists, with the purpose of promoting 
‘‘high standards of professional qualifications for consulting psy- 
chologists’’ and ‘‘stimulating research work in the field of psycho- 
logical analysis and evaluation.’’ A minimum of two years of 
graduate study in psychology is required for membership. The 
association has already begun active work in giving psychological 
examinations to children, and the Board of Education is planning to 
use the results of these tests in reorganizing the classes in the schools. 
The Executive Committee for the current year are: David Mitchell, 
president; Louis A. Pechstein, vice-president; Elizabeth A. Walsh, 
secretary-treasurer; Elizabeth E. Farrell, Samuel B. Heckman, Leta 
S. Hollingworth and Robert 8S. Woodworth. 

The following new appointments have been made in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the University of Illinois: Professor M. T. 
McClure of Tulane University, to be associate professor; and Dr. 
Sterling P. Lamprecht to be assistant professor. 

Dr. Charles Josey has been appointed instructor in eo at 
Dartmouth College. 

Professor Maurice deWulf, formerly of the University of Lou- 
vain and more recently Lowell lecturer at Harvard, has accepted 
a permanent appointment as Professor of Philosophy at Harvard. 

The Second International Congress of Eugenics will be held at 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York City, Sep- 
tember 22-28, 1921. 

The Western Association of Psychologists met with the Western 
Division of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science August 4-6 at the University of California. 








